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WE hear that Field-Marshal GorrtnG spent Christmas 
eating more lebensraum for his medals. 


° ° 


A Frenchman charged with an offence before a German 

military court in occupied 

France was found not 

guilty and set free. At 

\| least that’s what the Ger- 
mans call it. 


° ° 


One member of the Lon- 
don A.F.S. is said to have 
slies become so tough now that 
he lights his cigarettes with 
incendiary bombs. 


TH: 


° ° 


i 





There are now rations 
for cows. We understand 
that an animal who is the 
sole support of a milk bar is entited to extra coupons. 


° ° 
“Ttaly might have obtained some living space by legal 


means and without g going to war,” says a writer. It is rather 
late now, however, to sue for a 


| | (qn 


A New York doctor claims he can cure snoring. It is 
quite evident that America is tackling A.R.P. problems 
very seriously. 

° ° 


An American soldier now in training was formerly a 
vaudeville performer who 
ate wire, nails, tacks and 
staples on the stage. We 
understand that his iron 
rations consist of a mixed 
grille. 

° ° 





“With a little practice 
it is possible to recognize 
people by their backs,” 
says a writer. ‘Tailors are 
particularly good at this. 


° ° 


Rome reports concerning 
the Western Desert cam- 
paign indicate that Italy 
is marching triumphantly from one defeat to another. 





° ° 
“This time next year may see the end of the FUEHRER,” 
writes a correspondent. Anyone with tears to shed should 
report to the nearest A.F.S. 


° °o 





separate piece. 
° 
Ss 














z 


All leave is stopped in the 
Italian Libyan Army. By the 
British Navy. 


° ° 






This Week’s Brick 
“Mr, —— made friends wherever he 
went, friends who, appreciating the 
work he did, wanted hin to go back.” 
Liverpool Paper. 





“Two hundred and thirty-one Christ- 
mas parcels were sent to Selseyites 
serving in H.M. Forces, 73 in the Navy 
and Marines, 116 in the Army, and 42 
in the R.A.F. Ten of these were girls.” 

Local Paper. 


° ° 


A grocer, we read, can describe 
eggs as being new-laid up to eitht 
days. And what’s more, we mi 
bear in mind that the “das vS are 











The baggages! 








getting longer now. 
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Home Guard Goings-On 


To Meet the General 


T was sprung on us suddenly, as 
these things so often are—a 
General Inspection of the whole 

battalion of us on Sunday morning 
at 10.15. 

We were on duty on the Friday night 
and our Section Leader broke the news 
to us with a nice mingling of apprehen- 
sion and dignity, using the voice he 
keeps for keying us up to ordeals out- 
side our normal routine, and affecting 
not to read in our guileless faces the 
emotions of a Section that had been 
sunk without warning. For we had less 
than two days’ notice to get the dub- 
bing off our boots, the suspicion of 
green off our buttons—and to learn 
how to present arms. It was not, we 
felt, long enough. 

The instructions which our Section 
Leader read to us were in unfamiliar 
English. There was much said on the 
subject of ‘““embussing” and “debus- 
sing ”—terms which baffled us for a 
time until little Mr. King, with shrill 
inspiration, construed them to mean 
“gettin? in and out of the chara.” 
(We were to be carried off in real Army 
lorries, with real Army camouflage and 
real Army drivers; it was this last 
amenity which decided the motorists 
of our Section to take their own cars, 


offering their spare seats to the rest 
of us.) 

But at least the author of the 
document had left nothing to chance. 
It was all there—when we were to 
start, where we were to go, what we 
were to do when we got there, and what 
we were to wear to do it in. The hope 
was even expressed that every man 
would be home in time for his dinner, 
and although this point caused some 
whispered speculation on whether the 
midday or the evening meal was meant, 
it was left to a sardonic member of 
“A” Section to remark on the Sunday 
(after we had been standing at ease 
and apparently forgotten for an hour 
and a half) that the instructions had 
failed to mention which day. 

It would be untrue to say that the 
prospect of the Inspection threw us 
into a panic—even the big bomb that 
irreverently blew the windows out of 
our late Headquarters didn’t do that 
—but we were seized by a general 
nervousness; even before the last 
ungrammatical cadences of the instruc- 
tions had died away many of us were 
surreptitiously sloping and ordering 
our arms in various corners of the 
room, and finally Mr. Punnit and Mr. 
Tucker, practising halting with their 


gaze fixed intently on their boots, 
came into collision with such a 
deafening crash of equipment that our 
Section Leader had to call us peremp- 
torily to order. He soon saw, however, 
that our unco-ordinated antics were 
directed only towards preserving the 
Section’s fair name and, smoothing 
out the typescript gravely, he herded 
us into one of the bungalow’s larger 
rooms to put us through our paces in 
something approaching unanimity. 
“Does a battalion,” asked little Mr. 
King, ever anxious to learn, “mean 
Arthur Smith’s lot, and Jim and Joe 
Cooper’s gang, and the Little Cumpton 
crowd that sleeps in Pinfold’s garage ?” 
Mr. Benn, the only one of us too near 
to Mr. King to pretend not to have 
heard the question, said guardedly that 
he supposed so, and busied himself 
with the adjustment of his rifle-sling. 
Mr. King was not entirely satisfied, 
and put the question to our Section 
Leader as soon as we were assembled 
in the big room. He, his attention only 
partly distracted from the matter in 
hand, said that it meant everybody. 
Mr. King was incredulous. “Why,” 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘there’d never be room 
enough, not on Parker’s Plain—not 
for the whole million an’ a half of us!” 
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So our Section Leader had to explain 
after all, and did so very skilfully, 
considering all things, accepting Mr. 
Corker’s respectful but voluble cor- 
rections from time to time with good 
grace. He concluded stirringly by 
saying that all we need worry about 
was our immediate task of being the 
smartest Section in the smartest 
Platoon in the smartest Company in 
the Battalion. So, much moved, we 
formed ranks, a little surprised to find 
that there were only five of us (Mr. 
Curtis being out on sentry-go), but 
filling up the blank files with two chairs 
and a coal-bucket and squaring our 
shoulders determinedly. 

The details of the drill, kindly sup- 
plied in the instructions, were read 
over to us twice, while we nodded with 
every appearance of comprehension 
and made tentative little movements 
with our feet and our rifles. 

‘Now then,” said our Section Leader 
at last—‘“‘are we all ready?” 

There were five non-committal 
grunts and a little shuffling. 

“Open order . . . march!” 

The room was really not big 
enough. Mr. Corker’s two forward 
paces caused him to bury his face 
against our Section Leader’s shoulder, 
and Mr. Benn, stepping out heavily an 
appreciable moment later, drawn up to 
his full height of six feet two, passed 
his rifle-muzzle through the gas-globe 
with a ringing report and plunged the 
rehearsal into darkness and confusion. 
Inevitably, little Mr. King marched 
forward instead of back, his second 
pace wedging his right boot in the coal- 
bucket, and as the rest of us floundered 
painfully amongst what seemed at 
least a dozen chairs, a dark-blue flame 
hissed us contemptuously from the 
demolished fitting over our heads. 

It was decided after this that it 
would perhaps be as well to parade a 
few minutes early on Sunday morning 
and have our rehearsal then. . . . 


To the reader who already suspects 
that we disgraced ourselves shamefully 
in the eyes of the General, let it be said 
at once that we did nothing of the kind. 
We acquitted ourselves admirably at 
the actual performance. Our appear- 
ance, our drill, our general air of keen- 
ness and potential gallantry were all 
beyond reproach. We know this, 
because the General told us so himself, 
very hoarsely, and from a great way 
off, and it warmed our hearts—which 
was a good thing, because it had been 
a very cold morning. 

The Army lorries which were to take 
our Platoon to Parker’s Plain arrived 


half an hour late. This, though lower- . 


ing our opinion of the Army, to whose 
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pitch of efficiency we are constantly 
being urged to aspire, at least gave us 
time to polish up our drill, thus delight- 
ing our Section Leader and the small 
number of villagers abroad at that 
hour. Although our Section was to 
travel under its own power we felt it 
would be unkind to set out before the 
transport for the rest of the Platoon 
was available, so that it was nearly 
10.45 when we “debussed” at the 
Plain. This sweep of sloping grass- 
land, but for two embittered-looking 
Regulars with a Bren gun, and an 
elderly gentleman in rimless spectacles 
and immaculately-creased denims, was 
empty. We were late, but almost all 
the rest of the battalion was later. 

The elderly gentleman, who looked 
worried and wore his forage-cap at 
an angle of precisely ninety degrees, 
buttonholed Mr. Punnitt as soon as 
he got out of his car and asked him 
what Company he belonged to. Mr. 
Punnitt, after hesitating a moment, 
handed the inquirer over to our Section 
Leader, who surprised us by adopting 
a deeply respectful demeanour, the 
elderly gentleman being none other 
than our Company Commander, grow- 
ing a little concerned about his 
absentee Company. 

It was another half-hour before any- 
thing else happened, and by this time 
we were dancing with the cold. The 
sky was frosty-blue, and a thin icy 
wind tweaked our noses and pinched 
our ears. There seemed nothing for us 
to do, yet we feared to go far away, 
feeling that the rest of the battalion 
might sweep into view at any moment. 
Eventually it did, platoon by platoon, 


company by company, hundreds and 


hundreds of marching men, all an hour 





“ 


. . . and you now openly admit, 
Grigson Minor, that you have forgotten 
the hydrolysis method of producing 
amidosulphonic acid.” 





late but looking, as even the lethargic 
Mr. Benn was moved to exclaim, 
“good for half a dozen Adolfs each.” 
We were concerned, however, for two 
reasons; first, because all these con- 
tingents were wearing their pigskin 
gaiters, which we, although newly 
issued with ours, had been forbidden 
to wear by our instructions, and 
secondly because so far only three of 
our platoons had turned up. As the 
other companies passed us, mounted 
the slope and formed themselves into 
neatly spaced ranks in the distance, 
our Company Commander looked in- 
creasingly troubled and took out his 
big silver watch more and more 
frequently. 

By this time we had given up any 
hope of keeping warm. It was never 
explained to us why we were so early, 
or why everyone else was so late, nor 
did we ever discover why we were 
not put through a few circulation- 
promoting exercises instead of being 
allowed to stand about devising new 
ways of holding our rifles. On the first 
count we ultimately contented our- 
selves with a vague theory that the 
trouble was something to do with 
Summer-time, and on the second—well 
no one put into words the suspicion 
that our Company Commander had 
misgivings about showing us off to rival 
Commanders before it was absolutely 
necessary. 

It was just as we had resigned our- 
selves to death from exposure that a 
flushed messenger arrived with the 
news that as no Army transport had 
called to collect our other five platoons 
their Commanders presented _ their 
compliments and regretted that they 
would be unable to attend the 
Inspection. 

We did not catch what our Company 
Commander said, but it was with some 
terseness that he fell us in and marched 
us up to the top of the hill. Our 
opinion of the Army dropped several 
more points. 

After that the affair was more or less 
over. We dressed ranks, we opened 
and closed them, we sprang to atten- 
tion, a tall figure strode past us, we 
heard those warm words of praise, 
accepted good wishes for our winter 
training, ‘“embussed” and went home 
—in time for dinner. 

For some reason or other we were 
all very pleased with ourselves, possibly 
because, unlike the Army, none of 
us had let anybody down, possibly 
because—again unlike the Army— 
we have up our sleeves the comforting 
thought that we can always give Sir 
Edward Grigg a fortnight’s notice if we 
feel like it. Not of course that any of 
us do.... 
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Doing Nicely, Thank You 


(In answer to several kind inquiries from the country: and 
overseas) 


ROY fell. It is not very probable Time will renew it, 
But London remains full of helmeted women and 
men, 
Long tutored in what to do, why, and which way to go To it 
And hoping by some means to get to their office by ten. 


A city not proud in its heart of heroic performance, 
But slightly bewildered to find that the era of glass 
Introduced (I am told) in the days of the conquering 
Normans 
Is now in the night-time of Hitler most likely to pass. 


A city that covers with curtains the windowless casement 
And laughs but obeys when the word has come forth from 
the wise 
Not to crouch—as they once were enjoined 
in the basement 
But to leap to the roofs of the buildings and stare at the 
skies. 


under beds 





A city unbroken, unbowed by the threats of the Axis 
And saving a trifle and banting and doing its best 
To spare a few coins for the urgent Collector of Taxes 
Who hides with his staff in a funk-hole way down in the 
West. 


A city deprived of a part of her principal glories 
Yet still with some monuments standing and some of 
her spires, , 
And (who shall gainsay me ?) how fond of all perilous stories! 
How thrilled by the labours of firemen, the watching of 
fires! 


A city of painstaking pupils and earnest instructors 
(And everyone’s crater the largest of all in the land), 
A lemonless onionless city with female conductors 
On Manchester buses half lost in the wilds of the 
Strand. 


A city if peopled by souls not as stubborn as Cato’s, 
Yet facing the bomb-fall (and crowding to look at the 
proofs), 
Full-bearded (from shortage of razors), and eating potatoes, 
And standing all night with a sand-bucket up on the roofs. 
Evog. 
° ° 


Thrift 


SEE that you do not use your large car any more. No 
doubt that is one of your contributions to the National 
Thrift Campaign ? 

No, I just call it economizing, and my husband has a word 
for it too, though not the same one. 

I will not press you on that point. Tell me instead what 
has happened to the large car. 

It is taking up an enormous amount of room in the 
garage, and is covered up in practically all the sacking that 
we possess. Also it is raised on four large blocks. 

No doubt you find that your petrol allowance goes much 
further. 

That, naturally, was the idea. I only wish that I conld 
say the same of the small car. 
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In what way has the small car disappointed your 
expectations ? 

My expectations were never high. 

The defeatist spirit, I am afraid. Continue. 

There was my recent trip to Tavistock to attend a meeting. 

I hope you arrived there. 

I arrived there, although at one time when crossing the 
moors in a thick fog, occasional showers of sleet, and to 
the accompaniment of a rather disquieting knock from 
underneath the car, it did not seem likely. 

Was your wind-screen wiper of no assistance ? 

ae not. working. Neither were the trafficators. 

! 

Still, one of the brakes was in good order. 

That was satisfactory. 

Personally I should have preferred it to be the foot-brake. 

One cannot pick and choose in war-time. Did you reach 
your meeting in good time? 

1 had fortunately remembered to allow four and a half 
hours instead of the usual two, so that I did. 

What was the position as regards your petrol-consumption ? 

The small car undoubtedly travels for miles and miles 
and miles on practically no petrol at all. 

You mean that a considerable saving is effected ? 

No. Definitely no 

Could you make yourself clearer ? 

Yes, certainly. The small car went on and on and on, like 
I said, and had actually covered a good deal of the moor, 
including three wrong turnings and the place where I had 
to back owing to having passed over the crossways where 
the signpost no longer stands, before I realized that the 
petrol-gauge was undoubtedly out of order. 

Could you not measure the amount of petrol remaining 
in the tank by means of a stick, as one of my uncles used 
to do in the early days of the reign of King Edward VII? 

Neither your uncle, nor King Edward VII, ever did such 
a thing in the middle of the moors in the black-out, by the 
light of a small torch covered with two thicknesses of 
tissue-paper. 

Perhaps not. What alternative suggested itself? 

Trusting to luck until I reached a garage and telling 
myself that the large car would never have behaved like that. 

It would have been better if you had just reminded 
yourself that there was a war on. 

Yes, wouldn’t it? It is continually slipping one’s memory. 

I assume that at the garage you filled up your petrol-tank 
and eventually reached home in the small car. 

Eventually is the mot juste. All your other assumptions, 
however, are incorrect. It turned out that I had left my 
petrol-ration coupons, together with my certificate of 
insurance, my driving-licence, and my identity-card, in the 
large car. The garage therefore felt unable to supply me 
with any petrol, and I had to hire quite another car and be 
driven home, leaving the small car to be fetched some other 
day at great expense. You therefore perceive that, from 
the point of view of the National Thrift Campaign, little 
was gained. As for the garage-proprietor, I have little 
doubt that, as you would say, he simply reminded himself 
that there is a war on. E. M. D. 


° ° 


Over the Channel 


Oo’ friends, we know your choice, as we advance 
Towards the end of slavery and slaughter: 

Whether to live and drink the wine of France 
(Cuvée de Gaulle)—or die of Vichy water. 
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SETTING AN EXAMPLE 


(Our notion of a nice little lunch-party given to the. War Cabinet by the Minister of Food.) 


“Now, Boys, more potatoes, less shaving, no new clothes, every man his own roof-spotter, and 
here’s luck to 1941!” 
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“I’m told that we’ll begin to feel our feet in a very short time.” 


HE new diary, of course, is 

delightful and inspiring, with so 

many clean and empty days 
to fill with fine deeds and pleasant 
appointments. And I like especially 
the special diaries for motorists and 
gardeners and fishermen and _fish- 
fryers and so forth, with special infor- 
mation about the strangest things. 
How charming it must be to be a 
Conservator of the River Thames and 
receive the special Thames Conservancy 
diary, with the names and distances of 
all the locks, and the tolls on merchan- 
dise and launches! How thrilling to 
sit and gaze at page 1, which says 
simply: 


The Old Diary 





To THE Lock-KEEPERS 


Pass Mr. in his vessel 
through the Locks free of Toll 
during the year 1941. 














How sad, on the other hand, to 
reflect that the year 1941 may well be 
over before Mr. and his vessel 





have an opportunity to use that 
magic page! 

But let us cheer up. We were saying 
—were we not?—that while the new 
diary is delightful and inspiring, we 
have a very fond feeling for the old 
diary and don’t like leaving it. 


For 


one thing, we must really sit down one 
day and transfer all those absurd 
telephone numbers and addresses to 
the new diary. Orshall we? Is it worth 
it this year? So many of those long 
lists of telephone numbers on “Cash 
Account October,” “Cash Account 
November,” “Cash Summary 1940,” 
and “‘ Notes for 1941” (we always have 
our telephone-numbers on the Cash 
Account pages, don’t you?)—so many 
of those numbers are now out of date. 
It will be useless to ring up Sloane 
18945 this year, because the house is 
not there any more; Abbey 3000 was 
bombed out long ago—and anyhow 
he’s in the Government now: Flaxman 
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$329 is with his battery somewhere; 
Riverside 21893 is in America, the 
dear girl; and Welbeck 98873, to our 
great disgust, has been not merely 
married but “evacuated.” Yes, this 
page shows vividly the kind of year 
we have just had. All is upside-down, 
dispersed, and cock-eye. Why trouble 
to transfer to the 1941 diary these relics 
of an ordered age, when people went on 
living in London and even in their own 
homes ? 

Well, we will tell you why. Because 
—who knows?—before this diary is 
done with, that ordered age may have 
returned. The Flaxman 8329s may be 
back in Chelsea, and even Riverside 
21893, the dear girl, may bring the 
children back from her native United 
States. Yes. That may well be. At 
all events, to frighten Hitler, we shall 
solemnly write all these numbers in 
the other book. 

What else? How many of all these 
extraordinary scribbles are worth 
carrying forward to the new life of 
1941? Notall certainly. Indeed, about 
half of them mean nothing now; and 
many we can’t even read. Strange, 
excited, illegible entries—sprawling 
mainly over the months of November 
and December—addresses, telephone- 
numbers, appointments, names, memo- 
randa. Why, you say, November and 
December? Well we always begin the 
new diary—don’t you?—with great 
method and neatness. All the telephone 
numbers, as we have said, trimly con- 
fined in the Cash Account pages; all 
the addresses on the Notes and Memo- 
randa pages at the end; serious 
telephone numbers and information in 
a place of honour on the early pages 
marked “Engagements.” 

Nothing—at that stage—is allowed 
to trespass on the main body of the 
diary. But then as the year goes on 
you know what happens. You are just 
leaving a party, a train, a theatre, a 
pub, and the complete stranger you ’ve 
just met says “Look here, we must 
meet again. Come and dine at the club 
—or the flat—or the So-and-so one 
day. Come and see the works, my 
pictures, my bees, my wife. I'll give 
you my number.” And you pull out 
the little old book in a great hurry, and 
the address page seems rather con- 
gested, and you’ve no time to write 
small, and so you scrilfble the wretched 
fellow’s name, number, address, office, 
club, wife, etc., all across a whole 
week of November or December. Yes, 
November or December: because at 
the beginning of the year those months 
seem impossibly far away and just 
then it doesn’t seem to matter so much 
messing up November 8-15 with 
Smith’s absurd name and address, etc. 


By the time you get there, no doubt the 
whole Smith episode will be ended and 
forgotten and Smith can be ruthlessly 
rubbed out (he never is, by the way— 
once there he stays there, doesn’t he ?). 
But, as the year rolls on, November and 
December become littered with Smiths 
and their absurd addresses, and Smiths, 
still more hasty and hard to read, start 
sprawling over June 20-27 or July 
12-19. Then suddenly you find that 
June 20 has arrived, and all the dates 
of that week have to be written over, 
under or round Smith’s absurd address; 
and at last the whole year is a mess. 
So, looking back at this sad time, you 
come across this sort of thing: 

“18 Sun.—13th after Trinity. O 
Full Moon 12.2 a.m. Port engine 
coupled up. 11.10 down. S.J.H. 
(can’t read). Lent (can’t read) £1/0/0. 
R.S.C. (can’t read) Rectory, Ickle- 
ford, Herts, Hitchin 666. Harry on 
leave.” 

Now what is all this? What on 
earth does 11.10 down” mean? We 
know who “S.J.H.” is—he is our 
brother. We know who Harry is—one 
of our crew. But who is R.S.C? Why— 
and where—did we take down his 
(or her) address, number, etc.? What 
solemn, and no doubt sincere, under- 
taking did we then make? We haven’t 
the faintest notion. 

And, alas, the little book is full of 
these provoking entries. Look at this: 

“15 Sun.—3rd in Advent. Ember 
Week. 25% Kerosene 75%, Petrol 
46 55 Upper (can’t read) Street 
(can’t read) Flax 9324 ——O808 

3174 
286 
3460.” 

Some of this we can translate. 
“286” mean the miles (land) we 
steamed that week—a record for the 
ship: and the sum at the end showed 
the total mileage (land) since a certain 
date. But who lives at 55 Upper 
Something Street ? (Why did we record 
his address?) And is Flaxman 9324 his 
number—or someone else’s? We 
cannot tell. We simply cannot begin to 
tell. 

Yet as you look through the little 
book But, perhaps, smug reader, 
you will say that you don’t behave in 
this way. All right. We do. And yet 
as we look through the little book we 
incline to the view that we are not 
quite so lacking in method as we look. 
True, throughout the year we can find 
not one philosophical reflection, not one 
fine thought or noble resolution—and 
hardly a reference to the many great 
historical events of the year 1940. On 
January 16, we see, we record that 
“Parliament meets.” But there is not 
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a word about Finland. On May 30, 
we see, we made a speech at the Guild- 
hall, Portsmouth; but historians will 
search the book in vain for any 
reference to Dunkirk. Several countries 
were invaded earlier, but there is 
nothing about this in our little diary. 

Of Saturday, September 7, when we 
saw, and steamed through, the great 
fires in Dockland, we wrote only the 
one word “Fire,” and even that is a 
rare concession to History. 

On the other hand, if history wants 
to know where the ship was any day of 
the year, and how many miles (land) 
she steamed on any day, what members 
of the crew were aboard, on leave, or 
sick, when we were paid, how much 
money we lent or borrowed, and what 
free meals we enjoyed with friends— 
History will find all these important 
matters modestly but clearly set down. 

At all events, we are sorry to leave 
this dear grubby little book, which 
has seen so much queer life with us. 
Indeed, one most notable thing is that 
it has survived at all. Almost every- 
thing else we had in our pockets this 
time last year is not there now. We 
have lost knives, pipes, tobacco- 
pouches, spectacle-cases, ration-cards, 
pencils, fountain-pens, identity-discs, 
money, scissors, petrol-lighters, electric 
torches, bills, letters, manuscripts, proofs, 
and secret documents. Almost every- 
thing we wanted to keep on our person 
has fallen into the river at one time 
or another: but this little thing has 
faithfully clung to us. So we will wrap 
him up carefully and put him away, 
not for History, but for the tribe of 
Haddock to preserve down the years 
as an odd memento of a very odd 
year. je © 3 


° ° 


On One Who Did Nothing 
HE lies a man who would not 


interfere. 

[f murder walked abroad, why, that 
was Fate. 

Tyrants have many servants there and 
here: 

They also serve who only stand and 
wait. 

° ° 


Winter Draws On. 
“Rainproof Machinists wanted, fully 
experd.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 
° ° 


Why Those Complaints Started. 


“*We had the sentimental slogan “ homes 
fit for horses” after the last war’ I was told 
by one of those concerned with the govern- 
ment’s war-aims.”—Canadian Paper. 
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At the Pictures 


Just FoR THE RecorD 

BELIEVE me, I don’t pretend to 
think that any words of mine will by 
this time have any influence 
on, or even be of particular 
interest to, anybody who either 
has or has not seen The Great 
Dictator; but the drawing here- 
with gives me an excuse to hint 
at my own unimportant re- 
actions, just for the sake of the 
record. I should like to get 
away from all this talk about 
Mr. CHAPLIN’s speech at the 
end and the universally-praised 
excellence of the film as propa- 
ganda and consider it merely 
as entertainment. Great 
stretches of it are perfectly 
brilliant, unbeatable entertain- 
ment; for all of which the old 
CHARLIE and not the new 
serious-minded Mr. CHAPLIN is 
responsible. The dance with 
the balloon-world, the Brahms- 
accompanied shave, the Hitler 
speeches that sound like duets for pig 
and banjo—such scenes are first-class 
and beautifully funny, and there can 
be few people who would not be 
delighted to see them again. The 
serious stuff, on the other hand: the 
Ghetto scenes, the scenes of straight, 
as distinct from comic (and defeated), 
storm-trooper brutality, and similar 
links with the world of abominable 
fact—these are less successful, 
because of the old-fashioned, almost 
“period ’ approach. Either they are 
meant to be convincing or they 
aren’t; if they are, they fail to con- 
vince an audience used to more 
efficient methods of film-making, 
and if they aren’t there was no point 
in including them at all. 

And how many _ pursuits 
are there more futile, do you think, 
than the application of logical 
methods to the discussion of a 
Chaplin film? Of course you will 
see The Great Dictator, and of 
course you will enjoy it, and of 
course nothing that anyone else 
has to say about it matters at all. 


Another obvious holiday show is 
The Thief of Bagdad. Three direc- 
tors—Lupwic BrErcEeR, MICHAEL 
PowELL and Tim WHELAN — are 
named for this, and the story is as 
sprawling and disconnected as that 
might lead you to expect. Not that 
the actual story matters in the least. 
I judge this work to be attempt- 
ing to repeat, with fine confused 


explosions of Wardour Street oriental- 
ism, the success of Chu Chin Chow, 
oras much of it as can be hoped for 
without the music. All the music, 


apart from the usual background stuff, 
that we get here is a totally unneces- 
sary and not very tuneful song by 





(The Great Dictator 


WAR AIMS 
Hynkel . . CHARLES CHAPLIN 
Napaloni . . JACK OAKIE 


Sasu (as Abu, the thief) in which he 
expresses an unlikely wish to be a 
sailor. The picture is advertised as 
‘“‘a Thousand and One Sights from the 
Thousand and One Nights”: bits of 
celebrated Eastern stories have been 
stirred into a single lump of variegated 
hokum. The Genie and the bottle, the 
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{All This, and Heaven Too 


THE FESTIVE 
Duce de Praslin . 
Henriette Desportes . 


SEASON 


. Betre Davis 


. CHARLES BoYyER 
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Sulian and his toys (and his daughter— 
JuNE DvupreEz), the magic carpet, 
the villainous magician Jaffar (ConRAD 
VerpT), the stealing of the jewel from 
the thug-infested temple, the fight with 
the giant spider, the winged horse . . . 
the opportunities for spectacular effects 
are staggering; but Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER Korba has seized them 
all and most of them are done, 
as spectacular effects, very well. 
Much of the colour here is ex- 
cellent and very pleasing to see. 
The trick photography, in the 
magic-carpet and flying-horse 
sequences, is not so good; cer- 
tainly it must be much more 
difficult in colour (EDDIE 
CantTor’s flying carpet was 
better, for instance). The whole, 
except for one or two dull 
patches—and even those seldom 
dull to look at—is very effective 
entertainment. There were some 
children at the performance I 
went to (it is a ““U”’ film), but 
I doubt whether they were at 
all soothed by that little episode 
involving the spider. 


Without knowing the novel, I can 
easily recognize in All This, and 
Heaven Too (Director: ANATOL LiTVAK) 
some of the qualities that made it a best- 
seller. Knowing the story, I should not 
have expected so good a film to come 
of it; but this seems to me almost 
to succeed in presenting the atmo- 

sphere that was, in my view 

unsuccessfully, attempted by the 
film Rebecca. My praise goes to the 
careful, conscientious production 
and direction and to the principal 
players. Bette Davis is very good 
indeed in her restrained and skilful 
playing of Henriette Deluzy-Desportes, 
who went (in 1846) as governess to 
the ominous and disturbed Paris 
household of the Duc de Praslin 
(CHARLES Boyer); the very im- 
portant parts of the children are 
capably done by a quartet headed 
by the invaluable Virernta WEID- 

LER; and Mr. Boyer, called upon 

as usual to portray a star-crossed 

lover, has seldom been better. The 
film lasts for well over two hours, 

but does not seem too long. R. M. 


° ° 


* An unusual Christmas decoration-was 
seen by a ‘ * reporter this week. A 
solitary orange, gaily decorated with 
white ribbon, was suspended in the front 
room of a house so that was labelled 
‘This is an through the window. It 
passers-by could see it orange—not for 
sale.’ ”"—Local Paper. 


Answer not it lemon. 
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“ Heavens! What’s that bang?” 
“Only a motor-bus, dear.” 
“One of ours?” 


The Truth About Ruskin 


ESTINY is a strange thing. It was no accident, I 
D feel sure, that John Ruskin and my own grand- 
father should have been born about the same time, 
in the same country, and in two villages not more than three 
hundred miles apart. There is many a lesson to be drawn 
from these two lives, so different yet so closely entwined. 
Both men began life under a cloud, yet Ruskin died a hero’s 
death, while my grandfather died in lonely exile. 

Ruskin was the son of an eccentric grocer whose passion 
for landscape gardening eventually led him to bury his shop 
under an artificial mountain and to devastate the greater 
part of the village with a raging torrent. My grandfather 
was the son of a postman, who shortly after his son’s birth 

‘was dismissed the service for wantonly slashing the post- 
master’s hot-water bottle. Young Ruskin, who inherited 
his father’s love of nature, passed his youth in dreaming of 
the construction of a glacier near the vicarage, while my 
grandfather preferred to spend his time beating his little 
sister senseless with a frying-pan. Little did they guess 
that the future would bring them so close together. 

My grandfather, as I said, began life under a cloud, and 
at the age of fifteen he had the additional distinction of 
having to leave his native village under a load of hay. In 
boyish fun he had blown up the post office with dynamite, 
causing the loss of six lives. Like many another young 
adventurer, he was drawn into the vortex of London, 
resolved to make his fortune, or at the very worst to prevent 
others from making theirs. And by an astonishing coinci- 


dence Ruskin himself arrived in London two or three years 
later, armed with an introduction to George Eliot from an 
aged railway-porter who had once carried her portmanteau 
at Rugby Station. Under his arm was the manuscript of 
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his amazing book, Pulvera Muneris or The Seven Lamps of 
Ambidexterity, a history of landscape gardening from the 
earliest times to the present day. And although George 
Eliot, when he presented himself, thought he had come to 
look at the gas-meter, Ruskin was not disappointed. He 
merely took the meter away with him, and with the money 
thus raised soon found a publisher for his book. After 
some delay it appeared one memorable day in 1850. Next 
morning the world awoke to find itself famous. Ruskin’s 
fortune was made. The poor village boy hobnobbed with 
the most celebrated writers of his time. John Halifax, 
gentleman, was proud to shake his hand, and his name was 
even coupled with that of Wuthering Heights (the gifted 
authoress of Emily Bronté and other novels). 

My grandfather had not been so fortunate. The most he 
could do in those days was to keep alive, and sometimes 
not even that. For a time he made a precarious livelihood 
out of the sale of gaily-coloured toy rattlesnakes, manu- 
factured from the cast-off cigar-butts of the great. As he 
wandered the London streets with his wares, he must often 
have encountered Ruskin; it is even possible that on some 
occasion or other he sat next to him, glaring, in a tram. 
But they did not speak to each other. It was not that 
Ruskin had grown too proud in his success, or that he was 
afraid my grandfather would try to borrow five pounds; no, 
it was merely that Destiny, though she had cast the lot of 
these two men so close together, yet forbore to make any 
open move. 

At last the hour struck. Fate had taken my grandfather 
into dark paths. It was while glancing through a list of 
possible victims of blackmail that he saw the name of John 
Ruskin. It was the work of a moment to write a letter 
demanding five thousand pounds or he would reveal every- 
thing. But even my grandfather was surprised to get 
Ruskin’s reply, which demanded ten thousand pounds, or 
he would reveal everything. To raise the money, my grand- 
father held up a bank messenger, who, however, turned 
out to be Ruskin himself in disguise. My grandfather 
was sentenced to five years’ hard labour, the magistrate 
(Ruskin) remarking that he was sorry he could not order 
transportation for life. 

When my grandfather came out of prison Ruskin was 
at the height of his power and influence. In 1852 he had 
published Sesame and Rustum, a novel about landscape 
gardening, and by 1854 his fame had spread so far that he 
was commissioned to lay out a small bowling-green at 
Bristol. Little did he suspect that disaster was close at 
hand. But the blow was impending that was to end 
Ruskin’s career at once and for ever. One morning in 
June, 1857, he was walking in the Mall with his pet badger 
Pontifex Maximus when a pot of paint was flung in his face 
by an unknown assailant. Ruskin was carried to a tram, 
and ten minutes later expired in agony. 

A hue and cry was raised after the murderer. Suspicion 
pointed to my grandfather, but it was found that he had 
left the country in a hurry. Suspicion, not in the least put 
out by this, however, instantly pointed to Landseer, and he 
was arrested while touring Scotland with a pack of deer- 
hounds. At the trial the prosecution argued very plausibly 
that Landseer was the only person in England who could 
have had such a large amount of paint in his possession. 
His purchases of paint about the time of the murder were 
carefully checked, and one mysterious item was found: 
“Four Barrels Old Tawny.” Things looked black for Land- 
seer until the defence succeeded in proving that he had not 
been in England at all at that time. He was discharged 
for lack of evidence, but for years afterwards was pestered 
with anonymous letters. Eventually, to dispose of these 
evil rumours, he offered to have Ruskin’s tomb in the 
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“No, no: Father Bear’s voice is much deeper: 


‘Who's been sleeping in my bed.’” 


Crystal Palace opened at his own expense. When this was 
done no trace of the body was found; the tomb contained 
nothing but a silver salt-cellar and a second-hand copy of 
Baedeker’s Guide to the Mediterranean. Justice was done 
at last. But the mystery remained. And meanwhile my 
grandfather had died in exile, taking his secret with him 
to the grave. 
° ° 


In Lapland To-night 


1 E have with us in the studio this evening some- 
body whose name I am sure will be familiar to 
most of our listeners. I am going to ask him 

to give us his own impressions of this past Christmas Eve. 

Now, Santa Claus, I dare say you have experienced quite a 

number of war-time Christmas Eves in the course of your 

career?” 
‘Well, of course you have to take them as they come, so 
to speak, in a job like mine. But you get used to it.” 
“Exactly. Now you would say, wouldn’t you, that 
Christmas Eve 1940 was one of the most remarkable you 
have ever had to deal with?” 
‘Well, on the whole I think perhaps I should. Though, 
mind you, in 1870 is 
‘“That’s extraordinarily interesting. I’m sure all our 
listeners would like to hear your reasons for saying so. As 
a matter of fact, you know, we’ve all been feeling rather 
anxious about you, ever since Dr. Boebbels declared that on 
that night you were last seen diving steeply through the 
clouds with black smoke pouring from both reindeer.” 
“You needn’t have let that worry you. I didn’t have the 
slightest trouble.” 
“How splendid! Won’t you tell us about your flight, 
particularly your journey to a certain island in the north- 
west of Europe?” 
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“Well, there isn’t much to say about it. Visibility 
was poor from the start, with a lot of cloud over the 
North § r 

“That must have made things difficult. Go on.’ 

“Well, I was flyi ing | blind all the way until I got iis 
over the target area. 

“You had : an icicle on your beard by that time, I believe ? 
Would you mind telling us how long it was?” 

“Just .over four feet. Well, as I say, once over the 
target area I had no difficulty in pin-pointing my position. 
I must confess I had some misgivings about coming down 
low, as one of my reindeer had a slight cold and was 
breathing with a sound that might easily be mistaken for a 
Ju 88. How ever, all went well, ‘and I was soon picking out 
and identifying the chimneys in the neighbourhood of. 

“Tt must have been a wonderful moment for you. What 
happened then?” 

“Well, I just carried on with the job. Owing to shelter 
conditions I was unable to observe the results in detail, 
though I did see whole sticks of toys straddle the most 
important shelters, and felt pretty certain that they had 
taken effect. I also observed numerous explosions of 
delight, and the glow from countless warm hearts was still 
clearly visible through the clouds when I was well on my 

way over the rest of E turope.’ 

“And you had the whole air to yourself, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, that was the astonishing part. On the entire trip 
I didn’t meet a soul except the “herald angels.” 

“That must have been a very pleasant surprise. But tell 
me, had the herald angels been meeting with any sort of 
unpleasantness, do you know?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact they’d spent several weeks 
beforehand practising dispersal of their close formation and 
evasive action in the event of A.A. fire. But there wasn’t 
any shooting after all.” 

“I’m glad to hear that. So the war didn’t interfere 
with them either?” 

“Well, nothing to speak of. They did tell me that at one 
place near the north coast of France they had been ordered 
not to interrupt and threatened with a barrage if they 
didn’t stop singing.” 

“Oh! What were they supposed to be interrupting ?” 

“They couldn’t quite gather. Some kind of speeches to 
troops, I fancy. They did mention the name, but I’ve 
forgotten it. Not on my books, anyway.” 
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‘* Happy new quarter, Jenkins!” 
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“I asked you if the ‘All-clear’ had gone.” 


To a German Airman 


O you remember, German airman, do you remember 
the day 
When we met at the bar of a flying-club, you and I 
and some others ? 
We thought you a trifle pompous perhaps, rather more grim 
than gay, 
But we were all pilots, so we drank beer and were brothers. 


Do you remember, German airman, do you remember the 
day 
When the roads out of Flanders and Holland were filled 
with the fleeing 
As they hurried between the poplars? And on them you 
swooped to slay— 
Men, women and babies you slew till we wept with the 
seeing. 


Do you remember, German airman, do you remember the 
day 
When you challenged us over Dunkirk and we came to 
your beckoning, 


Hate lending speed to our wings? We fought you and held 
you, and they, 
The young proud army of England, were saved for the 
reckoning. 


Do you remember, German airman, do you remember the 

day 
When your mad, bad master thought to invade us, 

wishfully dreaming 

Of victory swift and complete, and sent you to flatten the 
way ? 

But we slashed you to ribbons and broke you and spoiled 
his scheming. 


You will remember, German airman, you will remember the 
day 
When our new young squadrons take wing in countless 
formations; 
Vengeance is theirs, German airman, and they are aflame 
to repay ; 
Joyfully will they wipe out your name from the memory 
of nations! 











——— ND 
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FULL PRESSURE 


“I’m sure you appreciate my position, John: it’s one of active non-belligerent neutrality.” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


i me Fund, which was originally started in order to purchase supplies of raw material and 
distribute them to Voluntary Working Parties for the Hospitals, has already sent out a 
very large quantity of Knitting Wool, Unbleached Calico and Veltex, as well as many other 
materials of all varieties, to be made up into comforts for the wounded. 


The number of casualties now caused by the indiscriminate bombing of London and our 
other great cities has made it necessary to extend the operation of our Fund to the provision 
of medical and surgical supplies for civilian hospitals. 


At the same time the advent of winter is causing a renewed demand on behalf of all 
the Services—especially amongst the men whose duty lies in exposed situations—for Balaclava 
helmets, gloves, mittens, woollen waistcoats, and the like. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help already given 
by subscribers, renews therefore his appeal both for the sake of the Fighting Services and of 
civilians who have suffered from the ruthless barbarity of the enemy, in the hope that plenty 
of supplies may be available for all now that the severest and coldest weather has set in. 


Though we know well that these are days of great financial difficulty, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send some donation, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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“ Now, Boys, stop me if you've heard this one.” 


Grandfather Monroe Looks 


SUPPOSE (said my Grandfather 
Monroe) that I must have been 

_ about twenty when my father 
suggested that I should seek a career 
in the shipbuilding industry. 

*‘T have no doubt,” he said, “‘that 
my friend Sir Malcolm Boase will be 
glad to help you. I was able to render 
him a trifling service some years ago 
when one of his ships sank on being 
launched. The crowd turned ugly— 
most of them were shareholders, I 
believe—and it was only with great 
difficulty that I was able to hustle 
Boase away after flinging a piece of 
sailcloth over his head.” 

I presented myself at Sir Malcolm’s 
offices on the following morning and he 
received me cordially. As I entered his 
room I accidentally jostled a tall 
stoutly-built man was who tinkering 
with the lock of the door. He gave me 
a sullen glare and walked quickly out, 
disregarding my apologies. 

“That is ‘Scuppers’ Lee,” said Sir 


Shipbuilding Experiences 


Malcolm. ‘When you see one of the 
best scuppers designers in the North 
mending a broken lock for want of 
something better to do you will under- 
stand that shipbuilding is in a bad way.” 

I was sorry to hear this, but much 
more concerned at having offended the 
designer. I was soon to realize that 
my forebodings were not unjustified. 

Sir Malcolm suggested that I should 
assist Mr. Grimble, whose business it 
was to interview prospective pur- 
chasers. At the same time I was to 
make myself acquainted with the rest 
of the staff and pick up as much of the 
business as possible. 

In those days the most important 
people in any shipbuilding office were 
the designers. Each designer was 
responsible for one part of the ship and 
was known to his fellow-workers by 
the name of this part. Thus we had 
“Scuppers”’ Lee, “ Forecastle” Treeby, 
“Poop” Johnson, “Rudder” Golightly 
and so on. 


Back. 


I soon became very friendly with 
“Poop” Johnson. He told me, with a 
simplicity which robbed the assertion 
of any offence, that he considered his 
poops to be the best in England. 

“T have had my disappointments,” 
he said. ‘Often enough the finest 
design is wasted through carelessness 
in the yards. I have thrown off poops 
that would make your mouth water, 
only to see them clapped on back to 
front, aye, and sometimes on the 
wrong vessels!” 

I found Mr. Grimble very despondent 
at the lack of demand for ships. 

“You will hardly credit it, Monroe,” 
he said, ““but my: search for business 
has led me even into the neighbouring 
public-houses. Yesterday, in the ‘ Blue 
Lion,’ I was surprised and delighted 
to receive an order for a three-masted 
schooner from a Mr. Tarbuck. We had 
a long discussion about some sort of 
chute to enable the captain to reach 
his cabin from the bridge as quickly as 
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“T go as fast as I can, Signor—this is not a battleship!” 


possible, and then to my astonishment 
he asked that the vessel should be sent 
through the post in two halves. ‘For 
greater safety,’ he said. ‘You never 
know.” The whole thing turned out to 
be a vulgar jest.” 

One morning, as I was busy with 
some posters announcing the sale of a 
fleet of feluccas at fifteen per cent. 
reduction, the door of Mr. Grimble’s 
room opened and “Scuppers” Lee 
entered. He was carrying a paper bag, 
the contents of which he begged me to 
accept, as he said, “for Auld Lang 
Syne.” The bag contained a chocolate 
macaroon, which I ate on the spot. 
Whether my thanks had been insuf- 
ficiently hearty or whether I had given 


offence in some other way I do not 
know, but suddenly the designer’s face 
grew dark with rage and, muttering 
something about ‘“‘the last macaroon 
you get from me,” he turned on his heel 
and left the room, slamming the door 
violently behind him. 

Next morning I received a summons 
to Sir Malcolm’s room. I found him 
looking unusually grave, and by his 
desk stood ‘“Scuppers” Lee, smiling 
triumphantly. 

“T regret to have to say, Monroe,” 
began Sir Malcolm, “that the model 
Arab dhow which has stood outside this 
room for the past seventy years has 
been stolen. Mr. Lee tells me that he 
saw you walking down the passage 
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yesterday, carrying the vessel under- 
neath your left arm.” 

For a moment, dumbfounded by this 
dastardly fabrication, I was tongue- 
tied. Then I boldly replied that Mr. 
Lee must have been mistaken. 

“That’s reasonable enough,” said 
Sir Malcolm more cheerfully. “‘Come 
now, Lee, what do you say to that?” 

The designer, with the utmost con- 
fidence, insisted that there was no 
mistake. ; 

“The man was fair,” he ‘said; 
“Monroe is fair. He was tall; Monroe 


is tall. He was walking down the 
passage; Monroe often walks down 


the passage.” 

“This looks bad, Monroe,” 
Malcolm gloomily. 

By this time, however, I had re- 
covered my self-possession, and | 
suggested that the entire building 
should be thoroughly searched. 

“With what object?” asked Sir 
Malcom keenly. 

“To find the dhow, Sir,” I replied. 

After some discussion my suggestion 
was carried out. I observed that as the 
search progressed “‘Scuppers”’ Lee lost 
his confident air, and when we reached 
the designers’ room he appeared un- 
easy. When his turn came, however, 
he stepped forward briskly enough and 
inserted the key in his locker door. As 
it swung open he pointed dramatically ~ 
to the bottom shelf. 

“The missing dhow, gentlemen!” 
he said. ‘Put there by Monroe. I saw 
him. This bad business is now proved 
to the hilt.” 

Throughout the momentary silence 
which followed I stood with my head 
in a whirl. Then in a flash the weak 
link in the whole ingenious chain 
became clear to me. 

“T have no key to Mr. Lee’s locker!” 
I cried. 

A short explanation sufficed to make 
the point clear to Sir Malcolm. Lee, 
his face livid with rage, failed miserably 
in an attempt to pass the whole thing 
off as a good-natured jest. 

“Take your models and go,’ 
Sir Malcolm. 
successor.” 

Thus, in a far shorter time than 
I should have believed possible, 1 
achieved the position of scuppers 
designer at Boase’s. 

Unfortunately I never had an oppor- 
tunity to try my skill. The brig upon 
which the firm had been working was 
launched on the following day, and 
when Lady Boase swung the cham- 
pagne bottle a large part of the deck 
fell into the hold, together with a 
party of distinguished visitors, several 
of whom were shareholders. Boase’s 
never sold another ship. 


said Sir 


” said 
“Monroe shall be your 
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Liaison 


HE sick-berth attendant who was 

good at languages had dithered 

into silence and was gargling 
disconsolately in a _ corner. The 
Surgeon-Lieutenant (D) chewed a 
vitamin C tablet with complete absorp- 
tion, feeling that the P.M.O., as 
senior officer present, should deal with 
the situation. But the Doctor thought 
of nothing except the quickest way of 
covering the distance between himself 
and the door without loss of status. 

Of the two very young-looking Able 
Seamen present, one had been doing all 
the talking. In a carefully-articulated 
tone, which bore no more than a con- 
spicuous hint of weary patience, he 
repeated his question: 

“Praszny, pryzcl dobraska tooth 
hrom neits urzelli, no come out?” 

The sick-berth attendant uttered 
a little whimper, but the Surgeon- 
Lieutenant (D), presumably fortified 
by his vitamins, ventured: 

“Tooth dobraska ?”’ 

“No, no, no! Tooth neits!” ex- 
claimed the young Pole in a frenzy of 
expectation, now that progress had 
been made—“‘tooth neits.” 

“Neits ... ah!” There was a very 
creditable appearance of professional 
calculation on the Surgeon-Lieutenant 
(D)’s face which the P.M.O. made 
brilliant use of. 

“There you are,” he said in the short 
voice of a man who has been bothered 
about nothing, “his tooth is neits .. . 
or wants neits .. . or feels neits. Just 
a matter of simple clinical observation, 
now.” With that he flung open the 
door and made off at a gait as nearly 
resembling a panic-stricken flight as any 
movements of a Surgeon-Commander 
could. 

Had Toothy had any idea of protest- 
ing he was never given the opportunity, 
for through the open door came the 
other dozen Poles who had been sent 
over from their destroyer for treatment. 
The eager curiosity of their race had 
been heightened by the comings and 
goings—chiefly the goings. 

They were anxious to help. There 
was about them none of that defensive 
hostility which so mars our attitude 
to dentists. Swarming around the 
Surgeon - Lieutenant (D) and_ their 
comrades, they made the surgery echo 
with neits, while they demonstrated 
its purport with gestures that varied 
from weaving motions of the forearms 
to a lurching hop. 

Toothy made a desperate effort to 
keep control by thrusting rather than 
inviting the original complainant into 


the chair. There was a moment’s 
silence, during which the second of the 
original Poles gave his first sign of life 
—a look of hurt surprise, which was 
followed by a rumbling dissertation. 
The Surgeon-Lieutenant (D) thought 
he would snatch the opportunity 
afforded by this to carry out a search 
in his patient’s flourishing mouth for 
any trace of neits. 

Unfortunately no sooner had he 
begun than there developed a new 
trend in public opinion. During the 
course of a charmingly good-natured 
discussion, neits and even hrom steadily 
lost ground, while two newcomers, 
przclysk and klodz, gained about equal 
support. Aftera momentary hesitation, 
Toothy answered all the deferentially 
polite suggestions with his best won’t- 
hurt-a-bit murmur and decided to rely 
on his own powers of observation. As 
his search progressed, przclysk slowly 
gained strength at the expense of 
klodz, while neits was supported only 
by two reactionaries, who concentrated 
on the reviving sick-berth attendant. 

At last the Surgeon-Lieutenant (D) 
found a pin-point cavity in one of the 
more distant molars and, as this was 
the only fleck in an otherwise faultless 
jaw, decided that here was the trouble. 

“Neits ... klodz .. . ici,” he said 
decisively, for it was too early in 
the forenoon to pronounce “ przclysk ” 
except with a strong accent. 

The comment which oozed from his 
patient’s mouth was reasonably sibilant 
to start with and, having to push itself 
past odd probes and one of those bent 
spoons dentists use, resolved itself 
eventually into a harsh bubbling which 
could equally well have been an enthus- 
iastic confirmation of klodz or a heated 
denial of przaclysk. 

The sick-berth attendant, who had 
recovered his nerve now that there was 
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work to be done, plumped confidently 
for klodz, and this, after slight low- 
voiced discussion, was accepted by the 
audience if not with relish at least 
without protest. 

Only the patient showed signs of 
restiveness, and the sick-berth attend- 
ant used his recovered gift of tongue 
to reassure him: 

“Klodz, pas hurtee; little one, no 
afraid, yes?” 

The patient was unable to reply 
himself; his comrades spoke up for 
him at some length, and the sick-berth 
attendant, now in complete control, 
firmly but briefly translated. 

“They say he’s nervous, Sir. Used 
to foreign dentists, I expect. They 
recommend giving him gas.” 

Shocked to think that Poland’s great 
reputation for courage might be 
endangered by one of her sons’ 
negligible attack of klodz, and con- 
fident that there had been a misunder- 
standing, the Surgeon-Lieutenant (D) 
reassured the patient: 

“Aucune douleur avec moi ; tres petit 
klodz ; alors, eh bien, allons !” 

The patient might have wished to 
reply, but with the crescendo at 
“allons!” the drill was already at work. 

There was complete silence while the 
minute cavity was swiftly and dexter- 
ously filled. Then, with a smile of pride 
on his face and sure that, now he had 
satisfactorily dealt with one Pole, the 
others would be easy, the Surgeon- 
Lieutenant (D) stood back: 

“Klodz fini ; aucune douleur, quoi ?” 

“Merci gysdnorski loznan,” said the 
patient, and then, seeming to have 
drawn on some hidden powers during 
his experiences in the chair, continued: 

“Me, no klodz. He...” with a wave 
towards his first companion, “he 


przclysk; they all przclysk. Me come 
for . . . me intairpretaire.” 











At the Play 


““BERKELEY SQUARE” (VAUDEVILLE) 


It is found 
more prudent to revive our spirits with 


New plays are scarce. 


revivals. So once more we take 
a vehicle (taxi alternating with 
sedan chair) to the Pettigrews’ 
house in Berkeley Square. It 
was a popular address when 
Mr. BaLperston and Mr. 
SqurrE took us there for the 
first time: it has been revisited 
with ‘pleasure; and now, in 
changed circumstance, and vis- 
ible at matinées only, it will 
doubtless please again. Miss 
JEAN ForBES-ROBERTSON may 
not have all the other-worldli- 
ness which she brought to the 
leading part fourteen years ago, 
but she is an actress of rare 
accomplishment whose beauty 
exquisitely suits an eighteenth- 
century frame (she seems in this 
case to be a Romney walking), 
while she gives extraordinary 
poignance to young love and 
its frustration. Mr. ANDRE VAN 
GYSEGHEM is now her producer 
and partner in this tale of 
two souls in two centuries, and 
they play together with the 
sympathy which the piece 
demands. 

A popular modern lyric tells 
us, with all the saccharine 
dolour so dear to the 
modern dance-band, that a 
nightingale sang in Berke- 
ley Square. The date is 
unspecified and the occur- 
rence is cited more as a 
pleasing fancy * than as 
ornithological fact. But 
the idea suits Mayfair with 
its old pastoral names, Hay 
Hill and Shepherd Market. 
Part of Berkeley Square’s 
popularity may have been 
due to the general regard 
for places renowned for old 
riches and romance. We 
like to think of nightingales 
in song there among the 
milords and the million- 
aires, of spirits walking and 
of young love in valiant 
conflict with the tyranny 
of Time. The play has a 
metaphysical background 
and the attraction of a 
timeless theme. Nightin- 
gales may not sing in it, 
but the winds of history 
sigh hauntingly among its 
branches. 
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Time, we are frequently told, marches 
on. There is another less popular, but 
recently most vocal, school of thought 
which insists that Time is a series of 
parallel lines with facilities for those 
to’ change their route. 


who 





Peter Standish. . . 
Helen Pettigrew . 
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Others, learning on the best authority 
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that Space is curved, attribute a 
similar quality to Time, which they 
believe to be a twister or, as they would 
have said in the eighteenth century, a 
bit of “crinkum-crankum.” 
shot of all this is that, with an accident 
or a bit of luck, you can nip across one 


The up- 


line of Time to another and 
change centuries, as a passenger 
might board the Cornish Ex- 
press on Paddington’s Platform 
One and then, feeling whimsical, 
slip across into the Oxford 
train on No. Two. 

Meanwhile our own land is 
not at present so attractive 
that anyone with a flair for 
this kind of temporal dodging 
need refuse to employ his 
knack. Nor is Berkeley Square 
in our time so exquisite that 
we should refuse to revisit its 
earlier fagade. Our pre-war 
alterations had scarcely added 
to the charms of Mayfair and, 
since then, external sources 
have contributed other local 
changes for the worse. Our 
sympathies go out to young 
Mr. Standish, who, finding him- 
self able to loop a loop or two 
on the Time Machine, forces 
his way back for a century and 
a half. True, he did not know 
1940, but he had memories of 
1918, and some of his lines are 
prophetic; the fires of pro- 
phetic compassion shine also in 
Helen Pettigrew’s eyes when she 

hears the shape of things 
to come. Still, the balance 
iskept. Weare not allowed 
to forget the savage under- 
currents of London’s glitter- 
ing surface-waters in the 
reign of GrorcE III. 

There are the humours, 
too, of a twentieth-century 
American at large in the 
silks and among the graces 
of cighteenth-century Lon- 
don. Mr. vAN GYSEGHEM 
is happier with these than 
with the romantic passages 
of Mr. Standish’s excursion 
from the Manhattan of Mr. 
CoLe PorTER to the May- 
fair of Mr. SHERIDAN and 
Sir Josuua. The topical 
allusions were always neat, 
and now they seem to have 
added point and sometimes 
added pathos. 

Among the surrounding 
performances there is a 
natural easy swagger in Mr. 
Grey BLaKe’s picture of 
a beak, buck, or blade; 
there is authority too in 
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Miss CHRISTINE SILVER’S idea of the 
impoverished but imposing Mrs. Petti- 
grew, while Miss Rosemary Scott 
speaks as vigorously for the frankness 
of to-day as Miss RosaLInDE FULLER 
for the manners of the past. _—i. B. 


“Tor Merry WIVES oF WINDSOR” 
(STRAND) 


The Merry Wives has been both 
the scholar’s and the schoolboy’s play: 
the scholar’s because it contains so 
rich a deposit of teasing allusions, the 
schoolboy’s because it is, in plot and 
action, so elemental a rampage. On 
the one hand the sages wrangle over 
Mr. Shallow and his “‘luces,” the dating 
of the piece and the nature and business 
of ‘“Mompelgart”’; on the other the 
simpleton can roar at a Christmas 
comedy which shows bulk coming to 
its fall and hoary impudence basketed 
with the foul linen, ditched in the 
Thames, and finally mocked and fooled 
to the top of Windsor’s bent. 

Because of the duckings and thwack- 
ings, the dressings up and the chasings 
down, the play has been given a 
rather contemptuous Second Class by 
the wiseacres. Falstaff, because he is 
fatter than ever, is said to be a shadow 
of his early self. Butisthisso? Is he 
all butt and no brain? By no means. 
The case against The Merry Wives has 
been overstated, as a visit to the 
Strand Theatre will help to show. 

Mr. DonaLp WOLFIT is continuing 
his Bardic lunch-hours which he 
bravely began during the autumnal 
assault upon London. He charges a 
very modest sum for a comfortable 
seat (with sandwiches adjacent) at a 
sixty-minute session, and he packs that 
session tight. Now he is presenting, 
as one of his varied offerings, the 
central plot of The Merry Wives with 
all the trimmings trimmed away. 
Here is the fat knight in love, the bull- 
frog who would a-wooing go: here are 
the Fords and the Pages, Bardolph and 
Mistress Quickly, but none of your 
Caius and Rugby, Shallow, Fenton, and 
Slender. We may regret their absence 
from call-over, but the shortening 
simplifies. It also clears away a good 
deal that has got between us and this 
amorous Windsor Falstaff. 

When we meet Sir John afresh we 
find that he is by no means just a 
bread-basket pushed into a_ buck- 
basket. He has the old flair for a 
phrase—or at least a part of it. The 
Falstaff of the “alacrity in sinking” 
speech, the Falstaff who describes him- 
self as being “as subject to heat as 
butter, a man of continual dissolu- 
tion and thaw,” is not to be written off 
as a mere figure of farce, a Humpty- 
Dumpty who only needs to be toppled 


over to lift the roof with the laughter of 
the less judicious. 

It is a high merit of Mr. Wotrtt’s 
performance as Falstaff that he makes 
the knight far more than “‘a mountain 
of mummy.” He is trapped by his own 
vanity, but for the rest he is no fool 
and can savour a sharp or sounding 
phrase. An ingenious make-up gives 
this Falstaff an unusual kind of mask. 
The beard is short, the nose Socratic, 
the manner quick, and the bulk not 
vast. There is mental alertness in- 
stead of the customary mixture of 
flame above and stodginess below, like 
a Christmas pudding kindled for table. 
Mr. Wo rit’s Falstaff is a man who 
could walk and talk with any and 
hold his place in a battle of wits; 
it is altogether a very engaging and 
refreshing performance. 

It is important that the horse-play 
should not get out of hand. That is 
where the presence of the two Miss 
VANBRUGHS has ‘such saving grace. 
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They have style and can beautifully 
bestrew the rough body of a romp with 
the flowers of handsome speech and 
movement. It is indeed good to have 
these senior actresses of, renown staying 
on in London at such a time to relieve 
the desolation of the theatre. The 
financial rewards can only be trifling: 
the discomforts, to put it mildly, are 
great, but the public gratitude will be 
great in proportion. 

Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH seemed a 
trifle out of voice on the day of my 
visit; nothing strange in that at this 
time of year. Miss IRENE was in 
abundant command of all her abundant 
gifts, which have just been so properly 
honoured by the State. Miss RosaLinp 
IDEN makes a nice show of Mistress 
Quickly’s chatter, while Mr. Nice. 
CLARKE Offers a likely picture of the 
furious Ford. Lack of scenic display 
and numbers in the cast matters little. 
The word and the spirit are amply 
here. I. B 





























“Ts that one of the inside staff going outside or one of the 
outside staff come inside?” 
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‘* For the third time, Mrs. Pettigrew, No ! 
mask is Nov proof against high-explosive bombs.” 


A gas- 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Billy Our King 

WHEN Tom Brown and the more uproarious patriots of 
Lugby celebrated the merits of Royal William (HuTcHINSoN, 
9/-) “for *bating the tax upon beer,” they voiced but one of 
the many democratic merits that Miss Doris LEstre has 
discovered in that historically inconspicuous monarch. 
For the very reason of his inconspicuousness as a younger 
son. WILLIAM GUELPH, midshipman, had a_ distinct 
individual existence. True, it was sadly distorted by state 
requirements—the Royal Marriage Act, for instance, 
making havoc of the lad’s honest attempts at matrimony, 
landed him in the capacious lap of Dora Jorpan the 
actress. But WILLIAM was the most respectable and British 
of GrorcE III’s unsatisfactory sons, and his long private 
and short public life best endure biographical scrutiny. 
So interesting and, in the end, so sympathetic has Miss 
LEsLIE rendered him that it is a thousand pities she 
“novelized” his story. Her invented dialogue is not 
always convincing, and one’s appreciation of her lively 
presentment of historical fact is diminished by misgivings 
that it may, after all, be fiction. She has, however, 
rescued .“the mountebank” from the grimy paws of 
CREEVEY and GREVILLE and written an animated—if a 
rather hoydenish—book. 
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Irish Colossus 


One may be pardoned for assuming that the Francophile 
tendencies of literary Ireland are mainly assumed to counter 
the sturdy English tradition in which the intelligentsia of 
Eire reluctantly find themselves and to which they are 
forced, in a measure, to conform to gain any ultra-parochial 
hearing at all. It is an unfortunate cross, this Franco- 
Irish strain; for Irish truculence, bitterness and lack of 
Gallic balance and levity produce, when allied to a resolute 
French realism,a number of rather turgid and tedious novels. 
Take Mr. SEAN O’FaouArn’s Come Back to Erin (Cape, 8/6). 
This portrays two half-brothers, St. John and Frankie— 
the hard-boiled New Yorker who returns to sentimentalize 
over Ireland, the wild Irish patriot who flees to submerge 
himself in New York. The lesson of their contrasted 
careers is that there is very little difference between 
Ireland “civilized” and Ireland in the raw. Each must be 
at one extreme or another of a religious, moral, or patriotic 
see-saw. The most convincing portrait in this sketch- 
book of nightmare profiles is that of a narrow-minded 
priest, aptly compared to “a man trying to keep a candle 
alive as he hurried through an endless wood.” 


All Sorts and Conditions 


Christmas at Cold Comfort Farm (LoNGMANS, 7/6), the 
short story which supplies the title to Miss STELLA GrBBons’ 
book. will delight those who have and those who have not 
met the Starkadders in their familiar reek of whimsey and 
the midden. Amos is at his best when he stirs the “ Year’s 
Luck” (a small coffin-nail, a menthol cone, three bad six- 
pences, a doll’s cracked looking-glass and a small roll- of 
sticking-plaster) with the butt of an old rifle into the Christ- 
mas pudding and exclaims—‘‘Temp’ me not wi’ motters and 
paper caps. Hell is paved wi’ such.” Possibly people who 
prefer Miss GrpBons’ bite to her humanity may scorn the 
happy endings of most of the other stories, but each has a 
spicy flavour. The tale of the ordinary wife who followed 
highbrow fashions by being “‘kind” to the ex-wife, and 
the one about the spinster who turned at last against being 
confided in, are particularly good. But there is not a poor 
story in this varied collection and most are at the author’s 
very best level. 
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[Aur Mi Lovshuy 


“ And what might be your business?” 
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Inveterate Golfer (stung by the leading article). 
WITH ONE’S HANDICAP JUST REDUCED TO SEVEN.” 
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“L suppose I AM REALLY NON-ESSENTIAL. 
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Ir*s HARD TO REALISE THIS 


Frank Reynolds, January 10th, 1917 


A Funny Book 


The rakish charm of Mr. James THURBER’S Fables for 
Our Time (HaMisH HAMILTON, 7/6) is not easy to convey 
without extensive quotation. Other humorists have 
similarly given the old-style fable a twist that reverses its 
moral, others have similarly made animals talk slang, and 
the results have often been lamentable. It is simplest 
perhaps to recall the fact that Mr. THURBER is unique 
and that besides being funny his prose is also skilful, 
accomplished and a pleasure to read. His drawings of 
course (this book is full of them: one to each fable, 
one between each two fables, and a group of exceedingly 
comic illustrations for each of a number of famous 
poems—mostly the things one learnt at about the age of 


ten) are neither skilful nor accomplished: he can’t hold a 
pen properly, he can’t produce a good line, he can’t get 
closer to a representation of anything than a child’s 
symbol; but his pictures are very, very much funnier 
than those of a great many people who can. 


HamisH Hamixton also publish at 5/- another amusing 
book, of particular interest to Punch readers: My Elder 
Brother Jim, by RoperT HowarktH, illustrated by NoRMAN 
MANSBRIDGE. A number of the chapters first appeared in 
these pages, and although they were unsigned it should be 
enough to remind you that they deal with the adventures 
of ‘“‘my father, my mother, my elder brother Jim, my 
younger brother Henry and me.” Many of them are 
brilliant examples of cumulative comic effect. 
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South African War Aims 


HE war out here in Skilpadstad 

is being run by Louisa. To look 

at Skilpadstad from, say, the top 
of Mr. Myerburg’s windmill you might 
not think we were at war: our little 
dorp seems to sleep dreamlessly on the 
bosom of the sunlit veld, and even the 
aerials on its tin roofs look incapable of 
catching anything more stirring than 
the Produce Market Report. 

But wait until you get into Louisa’s 
front room on a Tuesday morning, 
when the Skilpadstad Sewing Party 
meets, and you'll realize that our still- 
ness is something like the deceptive 
quiet of the whirring dynamo. 

Three sewing-machines—two hand 


and one treadle—are all going at once; 
needles flash from every corner of the 
room; reels of cotton fall on the floor; 
people keep getting up to borrow other 
people’s scissors; and when Louisa 
has anything to tell us—for instance, 
that the mosquito nets must all be 
ready by Friday—she stands in the 
middle of the room and says it very 
loud and clear in case the machine- 
minders might think they have to stop 
buzzing. 

Some of us, sitting close together, 
manage to get in a quiet little chat 
about gardening and fowls and the 
children’s tonsils; but on the whole 
Louisa keeps our minds on the war as 
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well as our noses to the wheel. Quite 
frail-looking women, who usually have 


‘ to get someone in to do the week’s 


mending, produce in one morning 
under Louisa’s eye a dozen khaki drill 
ration-bags or a pile of rubber pillow- 
cases, complete with tapes, and then 
load themselves with wool to be 
turned into socks in spare moments at 
home. 

The morning of course is only the be- 
ginning. Louisa says it’s no good being 
at war unless you do it thoroughly. 
So we are expected—and arrive—at 
the canteen at the railway-station 
every afternoon, clad in white overalls 
and armed with bread-knives, egg- 
slicers, tin-openers and other imple- 
ments of war as waged in Skilpadstad. 
Louisa herself, in a pre-last-war hat, 
dashes between the tea and coffee urns, 
and there’s never a soldier on any 
passing train but goes through our 
hands and emerges stuffed with food, 
drink and cigarettes. There is a tale 
that two little ones got away once and 
went Up North empty because they 
thought they had to pay. “Pay!” 
Louisa said indignantly when she 
heard. ‘Don’t they know we’re at 
war here?” 

Just in case we should get slack, 
Louisa has practically abolished in 
Skilpadstad the Quiet Evening At 


.Home—unless it is spent in winding 


wool; while such husbands as remain 
among us knock up trestle-tables for 
the Red Cross Bazaar. Otherwise we 
have to go to the Town Hall to 
rehearse for the concert in aid of the 
Canteen Funds, or attend the concert 
in the Town Hall in aid of the Com- 
forts Fund, or play bridge at Mrs. 
Myerburg’s in aid of the Skilpadstad 
Ambulance. 

And now, Louisa says, we shall have 
to work harder than ever, because four 
of our number have joined the Women’s 
Transport and are actually going Up 
North. Not only will they not be here 
to help us sew, knit, organize bridge- 
drives, hold concerts, etc., but they 
will actually add to the number of 
people we have to sew, knit, organize 
bridge-drives and hold concerts for. 
Louisa is rather inclined to regard 
them as shirkers. We all, indeed, have 
a suspicion that they have joined up 
to get their minds off the war. 

In spite of deserters, however, 
Louisa is determined that Skilpadstad 
will stand firm to the last Balaclava 
and continue to emit a steady stream 
of razor-blades, cakes of soap, cups 
of coffee, mufflers and meat-pies all 
through the war. Because Louisa says 
this is a war against dictators: and if 
there’s anything Louisa can’t abide 
it’s a dictator. 
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The Recetver Circuit 


N Sundays like this, with so 

much work in the offing, one 
() simply can’t sit idly round in 
the Mess. My lecture next week is on 
the Receiver Circuit. Students’ lectures 
are worth thirty marks. Now if I go 
hard at my lecture, and not so hard at 
the frightful Instrument Tests (which 
only count ten anyway), I could be 
working profitably and at the same 
time still stay here in the Mess, where 
the comfortable chairs are and where 
the wireless is. That really is the best 
thing I could do. 

Well then, the Receiver Circuit. 
The great thing, it seems to me, is to 
be imaginative and interesting. Most 
of the lectures so far have failed in 
imagination. We are told to start with 
an interesting parallel from everyday 
life. “At one time or another you have 
all been to the pictures” or “. . . all 
sent a telegram.” Now, when anyone 
gets up to lecture, the whole squad 
whispers under its breath: “At one 
time or another you have all...” I 
must do better than this. The Receiver 
Circuit, how to introduce it? To begin 
with, what is it? I ought to know more 
about it than I do. Let’s see. 





The current comes in at L1, through 
the receiver, down the squiggly lines 
and out at L2. Or does it jump across 
into the other squiggly lines and have 
anything to do with the microphone, 
which I’m not sure I have drawn 
correctly? No. The key is not pressed: 
it couldn’t get round. That seems easy 
enough, except that I seem to have 
forgotten the resistance. There should 
be a resistance just to the left of the 
receiver. Now, one question I shall 
certainly ask is why the receivers aren’t 
the other side of the squiggly lines— 
but before I do that I shall have to find 
out whether the squiggly lines represent 
a transformer or a condenser. I shall 
arrange for my victim to say he doesn’t 
know and I shall say: “The reason is 
quite obvious if you have followed 
your previous lectures on electricity. 
The receiver could not be in the same 
circuit as the microphone for the 
simple reason . . I must find out 
why before the day. 


But the important thing is to get 
an interesting and imaginative open- 
ing. The Receiver Circuit. Receiver— 
receiver of stolen goods—receiving 
guests—receiving practically anything. 


Receiving something by a circuitous 
route. Do I know any stories about 
receiving something by a circuitous 
route? I left all my equipment behind 
when I came on this course, and had to 
send for it, and they put it on the 
train and it went by such a circuitous 
route that it hasn’t got here yet. (Which 
reminds me, I’ll have to borrow some 
for the scheme to-morrow.) That 
doesn’t seem awfully good. 

No, the point is, they’ve had their 
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Theory of Sound. They just want to 
know how the sound gets into the tele- 
phone. And the circuit is the path of 
the sound. To get from one place to 
another you have to have a path. 
Path. That’s one of the words that 
the more you look at it the sillier it 
becomes. “At one time or another you 
have all been along a path .. .” 

And from there you could lead quite 
naturally to the path of the current. 
Anyway, it’s time for tea. 




















“D’you know, Sir, the last time I broke eight plates on 
a Wednesday we got a U-boat on the Friday.” 








Etiquette 


HE only thing everyone knows 

about etiquette is that all the 

books on it were written in ]864. 
Every now and then someonc finds one 
of these books in a tray on a trestle 
table outside a secondhand bookseller’s 
and writes an article about it, and 
people have to pick up what they can 
from the bits quoted. So T don’t see 
why someone shouldn’t Lring things 
more up to date. 

It is easy, though quite unnecessary, 
to define etiquette. Etiquette is when 
you go out of your way to do the same 
as other people. Well, to get on with 
things: 

When a person is introducing two 
people, that person must think which 
of the two people will be the more 
offended by being thought the less 
important, and then say that person’s 
name first, and then remember that 
that makes the other person the more 
important. 

When two people who know each 
other very well meet in the street they 
look frightfully surprised. If they know 
each other fairly well they fix their 
eyes on something straight ahead and 
pretend not to notice. But if they know 
each other fairly well and one of them 
is with a friend, then the person with a 
friend can smile, or wave, or bow, or 
hold up a walking-stick, so that the 
friend can ask who it is. If two people 
know each other very well and each of 
them is with a friend, then all four will 
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stop in the middle of the pavement, and 
as likely as not a lot of other people 
will stop too because they will think 
it’s where you’re supposed to wait for 
a bus. 

When people have been staying in 
other people’s houses they must write 
a letter to those people, and post it not 
more than one post later than they 
feel they ought to, and this letter must 
say that they have had a lovely time 
and got home safely. As this doesn’t 
take up enough space they must try to 
go on asif they were writing an ordinary 
letter, which is difficult, as they have 
only just been talking to the people 
they are writing to; so they are 
allowed to put the first part of the 
letter—about having had a lovely 
time—at the end of the letter as well, 
if they alter the words a bit. 

If people are asked to be at other 
people’s houses at a certain time, 
sometimes they are meant to be late 
and sometimes not; if they are not 
meant to be late then they apologise, 


and this counts as being punctual. If 


one person is just going down a flight 
of stairs and another person up, these 
two people wait for each other for a 
few seconds and then start off together ; 
unless one of the people is carrying a 
tray, when it is taken for granted that 
the other person waits. If two people 
are having a meal opposite each other 
in a train, one person pushes the salt 
and pepper-pots towards the other 
person, and then they can_ start 
talking. 


If one person is getting stamps out of 


a machine, and another person is 
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waiting to, these two people can speak 
to each other only if the machine 
doesn’t work. When two people’s 
dogs bark at each other, then these 
people have to act as if they are angry 
with their own dog, not the other 
person’s. If someone’s hat blows off 
and someone else rescues it, the person 
whose hat it is has to laugh, but the 
other person may only smile. 

If there are a lot of people who know 
one another fairly well all sitting round 
a table after a meal, and one of them 
gets up and starts stacking the plates, 
all the other people have to say “Let 
me,” but they mustn’t move. If they 
know one another very well, one of 
them still gets up but no one says any- 
thing. Ifa person offers another person 
the last cigarette in a cigarette-case, 
the person it is offered to must say 
something about it being the last, 
and the person offering it must say 
something about having some more 
somewhere. 

If one person tries to read another 
person’s newspaper upside-down, this 
other person must keep on turning to 
another page of the newspaper; but if 
a person is reading a book and someone 
on the next seat is also trying to read it, 
then the person holding the book must 
keep to the same place in the book for 
twenty minutes. 


Well, this is all the etiquette I can 
think of. If I’ve put in more than 
there is nowadays—because I know a 
war is supposed to make you have 
iess etiquette—even so it’s pretty 
up-to-date; I mean, for etiquette. 
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